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FLORENCE Lonvpon — THEATRICALS. 





My horse’s feet clattered for the first time on the pave- 
ments of Florence. ‘The sun was just gilding with his 
parting beam the tower of the Palazzo Vecchio, and a 
gentle breeze springing up seemed to usher in the twi- 
light, which soon fell heavily over dome and tall cathe- 
dral. ‘The time was favorable; it was at such an hour, 
that I could wish to enter Florence — the gay, the beau- 
tiful city; the dream of my childhood. Italy, Rome, 
Florence — how often have I mused away a gentle 
summer afternoon in conjuring up before me all the 
beauties, the romance, the enchantment of Italy. How 
often have I sat at sunset on a little hill of New England, 
and tried to imagine that I saw around me the vine-clad 
eminences steeped in the glow of day, and heard the 
tinkle of the lively guitar from some distant balcony — 
but the sad reality would force itself on my mind; the 
rough voice of some plough-boy, driving home his very 
unromantic looking oxen, would dispel all my fair visions, 
and leave me to wander back, and tell the hour from the 
same old village clock, and hear plain English spoken 
along the same thinly settled, Yankee-built road, — for 
street — alas, there was none. 

But I do not mean to expatiate on the gorgeous hues 
of an Italian sunset, the tin-covered turrets sparkling in a 
flood of light and tipped with gold, the balmy air, the — 
in short, all the delightful little nonentities that make 
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up a description. My business is of a more substantial 
nature, for however beautiful and romantic all this may 
seem, no man can live upon it. Therefore the veturino 
drew up my caléche before Schneiderf’s Hotel, decidedly 
the best in Florence, where all the comforts and elegan- 
cies of life amply reward the traveller for a tedious ride 
over rocks and through rivers. I was in a strange place, 
knew little of the language, and a whole evening was 
before me. What was to be done? A view of the lions 
by moonlight would be little interesting, unless one had 
become acquainted with them by a survey in the day- 
time; besides I was fatigued, and ill disposed to receive 
a favorable notion of the sublime and beautiful in Floren- 
tine architecture. An idea struck me; I rung the bell. 

“ Dov’ ¢ il teatro?” 

“ Signore, al dritto nella vicina strada.” 

Having obtained my directions, I sallied forth and soon 
found the Temple of Thespis. The interior is formed 
very much like an American theatre, and was splendidly 
lighted. It was nearly full when I entered, and appeared 
to contain a very fashionable audience. ‘There were sev- 
eral distinguished personages in the box of the Grand 
Duke. The play was ‘ Artaserse,” with the music of 
Bartoni; the inimitable Pacchierotti had the part of Ar- 
bace. When the overture commenced, the house was 
instantly hushed, and all those delicate and beautiful 
touches, which are completely drowned in the bustle 
of an American audience, were distinctly heard. The 
number of musicians was very large, and scattered on 
both sides at a distance from the leader, yet nothing 
could exceed the accuracy of their movements. The 
leader was all-absorbed, and kept his eyes constantly 
fixed on the music before him, beating time with his 
bow. When the curtain rose, and Pacchierotti was dis- 
covered, the applause that burst forth was tremendous. 
The music with which the play opened was very beauti- 
ful, soft, and sweet, free from all sudden bursts that startle 
and jar upon theear. My highest ideas of the Italian opera 
were fully realized. In the famous judgment scene, 
where the author has placed an exquisite symphony after 
the words, ‘‘ sono innocenti,” the beauty of the situation, 
the music, and the expression of the singer, had so en- 
raptured the musicians, that Pacchierotti perceived, after 
he had uttered those words, the orchestra did not proceed. 
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Displeased, he turned angrily to the leader, ‘‘ What are 
you about?” The leader, as if awakened from a trance, 
sobbed out with great simplicity, ‘‘ We are crying.” In 
fact, not one of the performers had thought of the pas- 
sage, and had all their eyes, filled with tears, fixed on 
the singer. 

“Blazes! but that was fine!’’ burst forth from the 
box next to me. I turned round to view the speaker, 
and my eyes rested on an elderly gentleman, bent for- 
ward over the railing, while his book had dropped into 
the pit, and who appeared completely lost in the music. 
The oddity of his exclamation, united with a short, thick 
figure, snuff-colored suit, the fashion of which had long 
since faded away with the cloth, and the intense expres- 
sion of a comical phiz, formed a most ludicrous combina- 
tion, which had nearly provoked me to laughter, except- 
ing that I was about as much affected as he appeared to 
be. His singular exterior, together with the fact that he 
was an Englishman, made me desire to become acquaint- 
ed with him; so, at the conclusion of the act, I stepped 
round and made my way to the front seat where he was, 
wiping the sweat from his face, and looking round for 
his book. : 

‘““T believe you have dropped your book into the pit, 
Sir.” 

“Blazes! into the pit—how shall I get it? Ah, 
Signore vi ringrazio,” as some one handed it to him. 
‘* What should I have done without it? I know very 
little Italian.” 

‘You are in the same predicament with myself; but I 
can follow very well with the book.” 

“Yes; but was not that touch of his capital? I never 
heard any thing like it before.” 

‘“‘ It was, indeed ; he is very popular.”’ 

“Yes; they adored Signore Schutz; but Pacchierotti 
is all the rage now. 

“Signor Schutz! Who is he?” 

“Why, blazes! don’t you know Signore Schutz? He 
was here only about a month ago.’ 

“ Ah, I just arrived this evening.” 

‘Indeed? how are the roads? —but this Schutz was 
capital— soprano now full and strong, now soft and 
smooth as maccaroni. Blazes! I used to go every night 
to hear him. One night I remember —the play was ‘ Il 
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Trionfo,’’? which, by the way, is a martial production — 
niusic powerful, swelling, full of climaxes. Well, Schutz 
had a solo, a concerted piece, and the chorus comprised 
all the talent of the company —about fifty. Blazes! 
how this old building rattled ;—in the very midst of the 
chorus, he came out on a high note, and swelled above 
the rest, so as to be heard distinctly all over the house. 
I wish you had been here—the whole chorus stopped 
short in utter amazement, while Schutz stood by a pillar, 
and completely electrified the audience with his voice, 
who all started up simultaneously, and gave three deafen- 
ing cheers. It was a patriotic air. Blazes! there was a 
tableau for you; the chorus on the right, suddenly silent, 
and gazing at Schutz, who was dressed in armor, sword 
in hand, leaning forwards; while every person in the 
house was on his feet, and — stop — what a capital sym- 
phony that was.” And he bent forwards towards the 
stage, nor could I get him to speak during the whole 
act. 

After the play was over, he turned round to me. — [I 
said, ‘‘ Do you stay to see the ballet ?” 

‘‘No—blazes! let’s go home; it completely destroys 
the effect of the first play; I like to go off while the im- 


pression of the music is fresh in my mind.” 
After we had reached our hotel (he happened to be 
located at Schneiderf’s) he bustled about, and ordered 


what he called ‘un petit souper”? — “ because we can 


eat and discuss the play at the same time; Iam always 
hungry after the theatre.” The old gentleman appeared 
to be between fifty and sixty, and was stout and hearty ; 
but I never shall forget the comical expression of his 
countenance. He was a veteran stage-goer, and it ap- 
peared as if he had combined in his own physiognomy 
all the queer and ludicrous expressions that had ever met 
his eye on the stage. He had a tremendous mouth (pro- 
bably arising from the explosions of laughter that had 
issued from it in the course of fifty years) which was the 
most striking feature of his face, so that he went among 
the servants under the soubriquet of ‘ J2 Signore colla 
bocca.” A pair of thick bushy eyebrows, from which 
two or three very long hairs sprouted out, overshadowed 
two little grey eyes, full of humor, and seeming to say 
every moment—‘ Blazes! how funny.” His forehead 
was well developed, and a mass of short, stiff, brown 
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hair stood out perpendicularly from the top of it. He had 
a peculiar manner of turning his head round quickly from 
one side to the other with his mouth open, which was 
irresistibly ludicrous, and whenever he tried to be sober, 
he looked like a man who was in doubt whether to laugh 
orcry. I was just congratulating myself on the fund of 
amusement in store for me, when a waiter entered. 

‘* Signore, la cena é all’ ordine.”’ 

The old gentleman had been all this time sitting in a 
chair, twirling his thumbs, and humming an Italian air, 
though it is very strange how he got his lips together. 

‘‘ Well —that is the sort of play that I like — these 
tragic operas, like ‘ Norma,’ don’t suit me; they send in a 
horrid looking chorus of druids, priests, &c. to sing a long- 
winded piece on a minor key, and ten to one they frighten 
all the women out of the house.” 

I saw that he was an inveterate talker, and determined 
to let him have his own way, only putting in a question 
now and then by way of stimulant. 

‘‘ But what is the reason that you do not like the bal- 
let? They are sometimes very comical.” 

‘Yes; but it is the same thing over again, night after 
night; all pantomime — blazes! how hot this stuff is— 
there, Signore such a one (illustrating with his knife and 
fork) sidles in, and makes up to the mustard pot, that is, 
Signora somebody — capers about a little, makes faces at 
her, and then the whole corps de ballet follow his exam- 
ple; then he sticks his leg out—so—till you can hear 
the bones crack all over the house, and the curtain falls 
with thunders of applause. Pshaw! it’s all a flam — never 
go to see a ballet.” 

‘‘ But the dancing sometimes is very fine, and —”’ 

‘“Well—they dance very well, perhaps; so does a 
goose waddle very well for a goose; but what does it all 
amount to? I remember one time they were dancing 
away at a great rate, when the Signora came too near the 
foot-lights, and her clothes — what there was of them — 
caught fire. Oh, blazes! she capered better than she ever 
did before. The maitre-de-ballet caught her in his arms 
—distressing situation,—and carried her out. I was 
glad of it, for the ballet had made me absolutely sick; if 
she had’nt caught fire, it would have been the same that 
it had been for a month.” 

“‘ How do you like a comic opera? ” 
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‘‘ Why, pretty well; the buffo songs are very good, 
generally, but there is one thing that spoils these operas 
— the comic character is always in the way, and distracts 
the attention from the music. Now I remember, about a 
week ago they played ‘Cenerentola;’ there is one scene 
where the clown imagines the music comes from the 
chimney, and puts himself into all manner of antie pos- 
tures, looking up the chimney, putting his ear to the 
bellows, and allsuch nonsense ;— well, it made the peo- 
ple laugh so, that the music could not be heard, and it 
was one of the finest choruses in the play —blazes! I 
never was so enraged in all my life. ‘The comic charac- 
ter was designed to give a zest to certain scenes without 
music, to relieve the attention, — and not to interrupt the 
finest passages in the play; and it is in execrable taste to 
intrude one’s bufloonery on the audience at such a time. 
Now it is just so in Bellini’s celebrated opera; in the 
most affecting part, the clown makes— what probably 
he would call a joke —and nothing can be more grating 
to my feelings than the laughter that follows. But such 
things are rare with an Italian audience — they have more 
taste; it is only in England and America that operas are 
murdered.”’ 

‘“‘T perfectly agree with you; but there is one thing in 
which they succeed very well in England —a burlesque 
opera, a sort of musical melodrama, where —” 

‘‘ Ah, yes; | remember once at London they had some 
such a thing —it was called ‘'The Sea Serpent,’ which 
was personated by a man who had contrived for himself a 
tremendous tail, the end of which we never saw. Blazes! 
it was great; in the last scene his snakeship snatches up 
a rifle to discharge it at Neptune, who, according to the 
allegory, had wet the priming. ‘No you don’t,’ said 
the god, clapping his forefinger on his nose. As a last 
resource he brought his tail round to crush the deity, 
when all of a sudden the stitches gave way, and about a 
dozen barrels of bran rolled out on the stage — oh, blazes! 
how the people laughed. I thought I should have died. 
Luckily the bran had fallen on a trap door, and somebody 
underneath unfastened it to Jet it down; when unfortu- 
nately both of them, being on the same board, went down 
too. Oh, blazes! I never saw such a scrape on the stage 
before.” 

The old gentleman rolled about in his chair, like a 
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ship in a storm, and laughed till I thought he never would 
get his mouth shut. 

I parted from him a few days afterwards, to pursue my 
travels, and the last words he said, were; ‘‘ blazes, don’t 
let them rob you on the road. By the way, that reminds 
me of a ludicrous affair that took place in the opera 
‘Fra Diavolo.’ ‘The noted robber by that name had been 
discovered in a glen, and a detachment of troops were 
sent to seize him; well, it happened the call-boy made a 
mistake, and pretty soon we saw a troop of soldiers steal- 
ing along by the side scenes; nobody could tell what was 
going to happen, when all of a sudden they sprang out, 
with cocked pistols and levelled guns, and surprised the 
prima donna making a prayer to the Virgin—blazes! 
how they scattered ; and when the bona fide robber made 
his appearance, and the troops went through the same 
evolutions, rushed out with guns levelled; the effect was 
superlatively laughable ; nobody could sing, and there 
they stood, pointing their guns, and shaking all over with 
laughter, as if with fear—oh, blazes!—but the horses 
are waiting — good bye.”’ 

* % - * * # * %* 

And now for merry England;—it was a delightful 
afternoon, and our ship was dashing along the Thames 
under a steady breeze, to the imminent danger of the 
small craft that cover the river near London. Many a 
hearty oath was bestowed upon us, as we now grazed the 
stern of this one, or swept away an oar from another. 
At length London, with its innumerable spires and foggy 
atmosphere, was before me. I landed at the pier, and 
had to undergo the usual infliction of a crowd of porters, 
all eager for your baggage and money, so faithfully de- 
scribed by many an unfortunate traveller. At length, 
thanks doubtless to some miracle in my behalf, I was 
safely installed in English lodgings, and had leisure to 
look around me. How strange —the waiters answered 
my questions with ‘ Yes, Sir,” when I half expected to 
hear the soft ‘Si, Signore” of an Italian, or the quick, 
sharp ‘Oui, Monsieur,” of a Frenchman. It is true, I 
was among a nation who spoke my own language, and 
how strange it is to find it so, three thousand miles from 
home. I made a good, substantial English supper, and 
had recourse to my old resort, the play-house, to pass 
away the evening. Here I could understand every thing 
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that was said, though the music was inferior to what one 
hears in an Italian theatre. I was among the bustle of 
an English audience, and the old familiar sounds burst 
on my ear of, “hoist up that curtain;” ‘move along, 
gentlemen, close up in the middle ;” ‘‘more physic,” &c., 
while that smell of orange-peel, so eloquently described 
by Matthews, saluted my olfactory nerves ; though, alas, a 
‘‘plebeian odor,” arising from a crowd of varieties under 
my box, was vastly more perceptible. ‘The play was 
Richard IiI.; Kean was the bloody King. Heavens! 
what power! what a spirit he infused into the whole 
play. In the fifth act he shone forth with, I may say, 
almost fearful splendor. In the celebrated passage, 


«Off with his head — so much for Buckingham! ” 


he spoke with such effect as to call down thunders of 
applause. 

‘“ Blazes! but that was fine.” I turned round, and 
there sat “the gentleman with the mouth,” or rather, 
the mouth with the gentleman, in the same snuff-colored 
suit, bending towards the stage, and clapping with all his 
might. It was evident no one could speak to him now, 
therefore I waited till the end of the play. 

‘* My dear Sir, | am happy to see you again.” 

‘¢ Blazes! how are you— where did you come from — 
but was not that last touch of his capital? It reminds 
me of an incident that happened a year or two ago, when 
Kean played in the same part. You know, that here is 
his favorite passage, and he always manages to give it 
great force. Well, the man who played ‘ Catesby’ had 
a grudge against Kean, probably because he was over- 
bearing ; and he determined to throw him off in his fa- 
vorite place. So when he said, 


‘ My liege, the Duke of Buckingham is taken,’ 


he added, ‘and we’ve cut off his head.’ Blazes! Kean 
was ‘taken all aback,’ but managed to say with consid- 
erable dignity, ‘so much for Buckingham.’ Well —I was 
at the other theatre a night or two ago, and they had 
areal scrape there. The company were over head and 
ears in debt, and just about five minutes before the play 
was to have commenced, the bailiff came and took off 
two of the principal performers. The house was full, 
and every body was impatient for the performance ; but 
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the well known tinkle was not heard, and the orchestra 
scraped away, tune after tune, for about half an hour, 
until, instead of the usual cry, was heard, ‘no more 
physic — hoist that curtain—play, play;’ and a real 
Babel ensued. At last the curtain rose, the sweating 
orchestra stopped, and the manager came forward as 
white as a sheet—‘ Ladies and gentlemen; it is my 
painful duty to inform you that in consequence of the 
severe sickness of the two principal performers, the per- 
formances of the evening are at an end —are postponed. 
I throw myself upon your mercy, and trust that the un- 
foreseen occurrence will be overlooked ;— (hissing and 
clapping Ladies and gentlemen, the performances for 
to-morrow evening will be the highly interesting and 
romantic melodrama of the ‘ Mountaineers,” together 
with the farce of ‘‘ Whistle for it.”’’ ‘ Egad,’ said some- 
body in the pit, ‘1 guess we shall have to whistle for 
our money.’ Blazes! how the orchestra and manager 
scattered ; the benches flew; chandeliers and gas-pipes 
were broken, scenery was demolished, before the police 
could get into the building. ‘True enough, they had to 
whistle for their money, for the box-keeper had decamped 
with the proceeds, and in all probability they have by 
this time ‘divided the funds.” Blazes! do you like 
ruins? If you do, you must go and see them to-morrow. 
Hark! there goes the bell — now for it.” 

The old gentleman never spoke during a play, except 
when any thing remarkable called out his usual exclama- 
tion of ‘* Blazes! but was not that fine?” therefore I never 
meddled with him. About a month after I went to the 
theatre at Bath, and at every striking passage, expected 
to hear his “ Blazes!” sound in my ear; but I was dis- 
appointed, for the old gentleman had taken a different 
route, 
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TRIFLES LIGHT AS AIR, 


«“TRIFLES LIGHT AS AIR.”—No. I. 


By AsHLEY VERNON. 


Lines suggested on seeing a picture called 


THE NOVICE. 


Look! what a seraph-glance is hers, 

Whose full blue eyes thrown up to heaven ! 
‘That breast no low-born passion stirs, 

Afar each thought of earth is driven ; 
Maid of the bright, the angel brow, 
Where is thy fancy roving now? 


Among those peaks of softest hue, 

Where twilights’s purple feet have strayed, 
O’er yonder sea of starless blue, 

Where all day long the clouds have played ; 
Turning to earth a transient gaze, 
As on a thing of by-gone days? 


Or, from their moon-beam revels led, 
Charmed by that gentle face of thine, 
Perchance fair spirits round thy head 
With plumes of dazzling whiteness shine, 
And linger there, to smile and bless, 
Lost in a dream of loveliness! 


On yonder summits gathering fast, 

Hope may unfold her laughing band ; 
Or some glad image of the past, 

Wave from the cloud a shadowy hand; 
And bid thee twine again the bowers 
Affection wove in earlier hours. 


She heeds thee not —the choral song, 
That dies unnoticed on thine ears, 
The voices of the sainted throng, 
Who chant the hymns of other spheres, 
Have lured her raptured soul on high, 
Amid that bright-eyed company. 


Tread softly on, and dare not break 
The holy spell which binds her there ; 
For who, sweet maiden, who could wake 
Thy spirit from its trance of prayer, 
Or bid thy sou! from realms of light, 
To these dark scenes wing back its flight ? 
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“THERE IS A GRIEF.” 


I. 


There is a grief of which the world feels nought ; 
An individual pain in every breast, 
A heaving of the waves that will not rest, 
A longing for a shore, that still is sought, 
And never found — alas! that ne’er can be! 
As foam is tost upon a troubled sea, 
As faded leaves by Autumn’s frosty breath 
Are hurried round in motion ceaselessly, 
So is the human heart, now rudely torn, 
Now onward by the gusts of passion borne 
It knows not, cares not whither; if in death 
All is so calm, so tranquil, and so fair, 
Why it would be my earliest, warmest prayer, 
That I might lay this weary bosom there. 


II. 


Ah! false philosophy, poor, vain deceit! 

Idle and hollow, weak from first to last ; 

Dare I repine that here my birth was cast? 
Dare I regret that here I breathe, though fleet 
This life may be, each pulse a throb of pain? 

— This glorious life, a chance-note from the strain 

My soul will hymn in purer, loftier spheres, 

If I those native mansions shal] regain — 
Come then my spirit, dry up all thy tears, 
Behold ! a flaming chariot appears, 

To bear thee upward to the throne of God ! 

Yet pause thy flight, thy garlands are not won, 

The race of triumph here hath not been run, 
And Earth’s arena still remains untrod. 


TO HER WHO CAN UNDERSTAND THEM. 


I blessed her, for she seemed like thee, 
Her clear dark eyes almost as bright, 
Her lips enwreathed as joyously, 
With smiles of light. 


Her voice in tones almost as soft, 
Breathed kindly on my listening ear ; 
She sung the songs I’ ve heard so oft, 
Yet long to hear ! 
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She gazed on me —that tender look 
A full, warm beating heart declared, 
A heart, affection ne’er forsook, 
Or coldness shared. 








































But still a something was not there, 
Which silently steals from thy face, 
A secret charm — yet strangely fair, 
A nameless grace. 


With her a thousand beauties dwelt, 
But could not thrill me half so much, 
As when, loved one, I’ve simply felt 
Thy finger’s touch. 


Yes! yes! that hand enclosed with mine, 
Though far away I grasp it yet — 
Besides, fair girl, those lips of thine 
Can I forget ? 


AMADON TO FALCONER. 


My pear Buck. — 


I senp you a small roll of papers which came into my 
hands in a rather singular manner. You remember the 
old-fashioned writing-desk which I bought of Stifton 
last year. It is a very curious piece of furniture, valu- 
able chiefly for its antiquity, having been transmitted 
from one class to another for an unknown series of years. 
This morning, while fencing with Larache, I had the | 
misfortune (Paul avers in consequence of a Ait from him, “= 
but I dubitate) to stumble over a rocking-chair, sprain * 
my ankle, and overthrow the aforesaid desk ; whereupon 
a concealed drawer, which I had never before observed, 
burst open, and several neat little bundles of papers rolled 
out upon the floor. ‘They prove to be what the writer 
would probably call ‘ poetical effusions,” and bear in- 
ternal evidence of having been composed during the 
good old classical times, when nothing was read but E 
Latin and Greek authors, and nothing written but imita- E 
tions of them. I send you one in hexameters, by way 
of a specimen. 
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I am just now suffering under a double-refined torture, 
— Von Schatz, and a hurt ankle. Julius is endeavouring 
to soothe my pain by declaring that if I could abstract 
my mind from the bodily feeling —which, he says, is 
very easily done on the Kantian principles—it would 
cease to be sensible. [mpudent rascal! I should like to see 
him dislocate his own sphyrial bones. I suppose he would 
undertake to argue a corpse into a belief of its vitality. 
He threatens, besides, to read me an essay as long as 
his leg (which, by the way, is not excessively lengthy) 
to prove that the soul is not conscious of the body it lives 
in, or something of the kind. 


The force of frenzy can no farther go. 


I wish you would come and take him off, or I shall go 
mad. 

If you think the enclosed “ Helogue,” as the author 
has seen fit to denominate it, worth printing, I will send 
you more of the same kind. I would come myself, but 
my lameness will not permit me to move. 


Yours, excruciatingly, 
C. ORVILLE AMADON., 


Mr. BucKINGHAM FALCONER, 
Stoughton 38. 





IMPRIMATUR. B. F. 





No. I. DICKiIUS AND BOBBAZUS. 
DicKkIivs. 


You, Bob, here in the spreading shade of the century elm-trees, 

Still may, at noonday, saunter alone and pleasantly ponder ; 

Still at the coming of eve, when first the gay fireflies are glancing, 
May with your flute agonize the ears of all that will hear you; 

Still in the grove perambulate, bearing your knife in the right hand, 
And on the bark of each oak-tree carve the dear name of your Mary. 


BospsBXvs. 


Yes, Dick, thanks to the friendly proctor who spared to report me, — 
Wherefore forever shall he be held in sublime veneration ; 

And when his mortal life shall be ended here with a halter, 

Then to the foot of the gallows will I still grateful attend him, 

And to the world spread forth his “‘ last dying speech and confession.” * 








* An evidence of the mg ¥ antiquity of these writings. Now-ae-days it is the students 
who are suspended. — C. O. A. 
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DicKivs. 
Ah! Bob— oft have I mused in secret, and envying wondered 
How you contrived, as you did, from all our scrapes to escape 80 ; 
Me, poor devil, a whelming flood of misfortunes has deluged, 
Bearing me far from the well-known scenes of frolic and night-sprees. 
Little I thought, that eve, when wandering homeward from Murdock’s, 
Flushed with the juice of the grape, all prime, and ready for rowing, 
When from the ground I raised the fragments of ponderous brickbat, 
Just to present them, as specimens, through our proctor’s shut window, 
Little I thought of the awful, withering day of expulsion. 
Sadly I feel I should have been saved by numerous warnings ; 
Had I forgotten, alas! the stern parietal monitions ? 
Did not the Preses, himself, most kindly and oft reprimand me? 
Like to a useless branch, decayed and away from the tree blown, 
Thus am I driven afar by the mandate expulsory ; — blast it! 
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BopBXvs. 
Much do I feel for your sorrows, — deeply I sympathize with you ; 
Yet you may comfort yourself, by knowing that you have deserved them. 
You like a ninny have acted — J have been carefully prudent. 
When to the college I came in the first dear day of my fresh-hood, 
Like to the school we had left I imagined the new situation, — 
Thus in my infantile mind confounding the small with the great, Dick. 
Soon did I find to my cost that this was a perilous error, 
Wherefore I ceased from my pranks, and became sanctimonious wholly. 


Dicxtvs. 
Fortunate youth! how happily will the sweet prime of your days pass! 
Pleasantly shall the gay hours flit by in the precincts of Harvard. 
Often at night will you gather a knot of good fellows around you, 
While the bright gushing champaigne attunes every heart to enjoyment. 
Oft shall the neatly-turned jest convulse all the puddings®* with laughter, 
While the Porcellian walls shall echo the mirth of your bon mots. { 
Me a sad welcome awaits — the stern rebuke of a father, 
Tears from the heart of a mother; and scorn in some who have loved me. 
Haply a year shall go by, amid the bleak ice-hills of Greenland, 
Chasing the monarch of ocean, or stripping the seals of their garments. 
Haply an Indian sun may broil my brains to a jelly, 
Or for sweet Liberty falling, Texas shall ** bury me decent.” 





BosBzus. 3 
Sad is your fortune, my friend, it isn’t worth while to deny it. 4 
Yet you should keep up your spirits. What do you say to some oysters ? 
Let us adjourn to old Snow’s now ; there will we weep o’er your sorrows. 


Se eae Fn Tene 
Saran see Stes 


* An abbreviate title for the members of the Hasty-Pudding Club. 
t It will readily be perceived that the very unintellectual ideas which Mr. Dickius has 


yeas = a of College, make him an exceedingly fit candidate for expulsion. — 
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A SOPORIFIC. 


‘‘ How prone are we to adopt the opinions of others, 
and how ready to put credence in the supposed infallibil- 
ity of our first impressions! ”’ So I sighed for the imper- 
fection of our nature, as I left the drawing room from 
conversing with the fair Sophia. 

As our conversation regarded atopic of common in- 
terest, it can be no violation of confidence to transcribe 
it. 

‘There is a magazine, I believe, conducted by the 
undergraduates, Harva Harvada—, Harvardai—, dear 
me! my tongue cannot afflict euphony so much as to 
pronounce it; do let your Greek-broken mouth assist 
me,”’ said the conscious beauty, petulantly. 

‘“ Willingly,’’ Lreturned. ‘‘ Harvardiana, I presume you 
mean.” 

‘Oh yes! Harvardiana. Can you obtain one or two 
numbers for my perusal? I have great curiosity to see 
the work; it has been mentioned so often in my hearing, 
I protest I am ashamed to confess my ignorance of it.” 

‘You do us humble aspirants,” | answered, ‘* too great 
honor, to care so much for our ‘ youthful bantling, Har- 
vardiana;’ but nothing, I assure you, could afford me 
greater pleasure than to gratify your desire.” 

“ Hold! hold!” replied Sophia, with a triumphant 
smile and a mischievous sparkle of the eye, ‘‘ you may 
not call it honor that I do you, when you know my pur- 
pose.” 

‘‘Oh, we court censure from fair critics,” I returned, 
deviating from the path of veracity to make way for 
gallantry. 

‘“No! no! you misunderstand me,’ cried the beautiful 
girl; ‘‘l1 am no critic; I wish it only as a soporific.” 

‘‘ A soporific! pray what’s that? I confess I do not 
understand you.” 

‘* EHmphatically a soporific ;—— something to put one to 
sleep. My friend, Miss Sago, told me not later than 
yesterday, the Harvardi— what-ever-it-is was the easiest 
thing in the world to fall asleep over; and a young phy- 
sician, a friend of hers, pronounced it as his opinion, that 
it would supply a grand desideratum in the materia med- 
ica of an innocuous and effectual soporific.”’ 
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It is the prerogative, if not the distinctive character- 
istic, of female charms toimpart awe and reverence to 
every susceptible mind. Nothing, I believe, but this 
restraint prevented my sending a volley of invective at 
Miss Sago and all her physician acquaintances. However 
humbly and unassumingly I had spoken of Harvardiana 
and its merits, each word that derogated from the im- 
portance I dotingly attached to it, struck its sympathetic 
chord in my breast. ‘The speech of the physician rung 
on my ear. I felt blank,—I know I looked so. I 
caught the eye of the triumphant beauty; I could not 
endure it. I pulled out my watch ; bunglingly declared 
I had trespassed on a soporific (correcting myself to en- 
gagement); said I should call the next week with a 
Harvardiana, and bowed myself out of the room. 
*% * * *% * 

The week elapsed ; I found myself approaching the house. 
‘ Well,” I soliloquised, ‘‘here is the last number of Har- 
vardiana for Sophia’s perusal; but if she is not disap- 
pointed in her anticipated slumbers on the majestic and 
lofty pace of Larache’s or Vernon’s Pegasus, or on the 
humorous amble of Middleton’s, it must be that females 
are singularly constituted; that that, which vibrates 
every chord in man’s breast, in woman’s operates asa 
lulling opiate. If such be the case, I will state the fact 
to the editors, and suggest the propriety of exchanging 
the name ‘Harvardiana,’ to the more appropriate one, 
‘Infallible Female Soporific.” But stay, I must witness 
the effect of this anodyne. I have it — deliver the pam- 
phlet to the servant,— wait here in the shade of the 
porch a reasonable time to admit its effect, — then to turn 
the latch, and find myself in Sophia’s presence will be 
the work of a moment; perhaps in a paroxysm of delight 
she will affix her name to the subscription list.” 

The servant obeyed my summons atthe door. ‘ Be 
pleased to walk in, Sir?” 

‘No, I cannot. Present my compliments to Miss 
Sophia with this pamphlet.” 

As the drawing-room door opened, I obtained a glimpse 
of the young lady at the centre-table. She turned her 
head; her curls tossed gracefully, and her whole coun- 
tenance sparkled with animation. ‘It must indeed be a 
soporific,”’ I thought, as the door closed against me, “ to 
deaden or lull the vivacity of that laughing eye.” 
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A quarter of an hour I remained on the door-step un- 
regarded in the stillness and shade of evening, my eyes 
now tracing thoughtlessly the outlines of the spire which 
rose above the intervening houses, and now resting on 
the quiet, moonlit pavement of the court. ‘It is time to 
enter,” L said to myself, extending my hand to the bell- 
wire. 

At the same moment the door was burst open, and I 
was nearly precipitated upon the pavement by the violent 
contact of the servant, who disregarding me was rushing 
up the court. ‘‘ What — what is the matter?’ I shout- 
ed after him, recovering my equilibrium. ‘Oh! she will 
subscribe ? Prospectus in my pocket —how many num- 
bers — two dollars per annum — payable in advance.” — 

‘Bless me, Sir,’’ he exclaimed, turning in astonishment 
as he recognised my voice: —‘‘ The salts —the salts — 
the doctor — quick, Sir— help — that horrid book! Miss 
Sophia is in fits.” 

I rushed into the drawing-room. ‘There indeed lay 
Sophia ina swoon. ‘The ‘ Harvardiana” was open be- 
fore herat the ‘‘ Stranger’s Manuscripts.” ‘That affecting 
sketch had overpowered her gentle nature.* I at once 
comprehended her situation, and took immediate meas- 
ures for her relief. 


H. 


LARACHE TO HIS COUSIN. 


Dear Coz:— 


The ‘* sweet sorrow” of parting,—perhaps not to meet again for many 
weary years, — produced in my ah! too susceptible heart (! ) anebullition of 
feeling, which graduaily, under the sedative influence of a jolting stage-coach, 
subsided into the enclosed stanzas. They will do, I hope, for your common- 


* Verily I was not aware, that “* The Stranger’s Manuscripts’ contained 
in their composition such powerful ingredients. They have produced a 
catastrophe, as sudden and unexpected, as the violent explosion that hurled 
the monk’s pestle through the roof of his “Sanctum.” I am but the apothe- 
cary that mingled these elements — their united power was unknown to me. 
— Morton however may have been conscious of their strength. But my 
sweet Sophia —I know not whether thou art a real being with laughing 
eyes and fair brow, or whether thou art a mere child of fancy — yet notwith- 
standing, my sweet Sophia — pray, never undertake to read another of these 
dangerous Manuscripts alone. I recommend to thy especial notice Mr. H. 
the writer of the above. He has an excellent voice and firm nerves, and 
besides he may speak a good word for his friend. A. V. 
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place book. You must allow, you know, for poetical exaggeration in the 
last verse ; so don’t imagine that it is your cue to enact the spoiled, frozen, 
and haughty belle — but keep a quiet sisterly corner of your heart for me 
till I come back. 

I am afraid that a certain dear, delightful, tormenting creature, whom you 
wot of, is inclined to be coquettish ; if you see reason to suppose so, write 
to me immediately. Let it be known now, and for ever, that if any coxcomb 
presumes to poach on my manor, the only entertainment to be expected 
must be — pistols for two, and coffee for one; for I am very belligerent on 
this subject. I am too indolent to write further at present. Good bye. 


P. VINCENT LARACHE. 
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Miss CLARA VINCENT, 
Clairville, Miss. 


We part, dear coz, at last, once more, 
Unknowing when shal] be our meeting ; 
But years, and thought, and care will score 
Lip, brow, and cheek, before that greeting. 
Wrinkles will creep where smiles have been, 
And crows-feet lurk in every corner, — 
For blushing cheek and dimpled skin 
Are fairest marks for ‘Time, the scorner. 


And though our dawn is pleasant now, 
And skies are blue, and soft above us, 
Though cares are few to cloud the brow, 
And many live to watch and love us, 
Who knows not that the brightest day 
May sink at evening mirk and dreary, 
And eyes that woke at morn so gay 
May weep themselves to slumbers weary ? 


I go to strive, to hope, to sin, 
(For such is fate, ) to love, to quarrel, 
To suffer, fail, repent, — to win, 
Perchance, some withered sprigs of laurel ; 
And you, when years shall round you bring 
Gay friends and flatterers by the dozen, 
Perhaps amid the smiling ring, 
Will half forget your absent cousin. 


Yet still, where’er our steps may go, 

Whate’er the paths that stretch before us, 
One heart unaltered beats below 

The heaven that bends unaltered o’er us. 
And you, by whatsoe’er of pain, 

Or care, or pride, your breast is frozen, 
Shall feel its fountains gush again, 

At sight of your returning cousin. 
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MIDDLETON SCRIBBLINGS. 
THE WIiIDOW’S SON. A SKETCH. — NO. IL 
By Puitiep MiIppLeETon. 


FaLLArR. ‘ Mere sketches, Sir,—very slight sketches from recollection, 
you may perceive. Shall we follow the rogue farther?” 
Varvp. ‘As you please, Sir, so we do not tire.” 
Old English Comedy. 


THE FuNERAL— West Pointr—HoOME AGAIN. 


I. 


I sHatu always recollect the funeral of Arthur Lang- 
don’s mother. ‘The feeling of a widow’s loneliness 
during life is perhaps only equalled by the emotions 
which throng upon us, when such an one has ended her 
pilgrimage,— has walked her humble way,— and receiving 
the last offices of friendship, is soon to be missed from 
the places which knew her, and amidst the bustle of the 
world, to be remembered only by a few. It was a soft 
June afternoon, when the funeral took place. 

The news of the widow’s death had brought together 
some few neighbours, who stood in small groups about the 
house, conversing respectfully and kindly of the deceased. 
Within the mansion house came over one that feeling of 
unnatural silence and desertion, which always accompa- 
nies death; the entry, and hall and parlour, where I had 
often heard and seen merry voices and bright eyes, were 
empty,—and she, whose abode had been there, was ab- 
sent from the scene. Every thing was the same, except 
that the life-stirring spirit had gone out,—all was, as it 
were, paralyzed, gently and without distortion. As I 
crossed the entry, Arthur’s two favorite spaniels raised 
their heads, willing to frolic with one who bore no imme- 
diate part of the grief, but they fell soon into their places 
again, influenced by solemnity which they could not un- 
derstand. As I entered the widow’s room,—all was still, 
and I saw Arthur sitting sadly at the window by the bed- 
side; it looked out upon green clumps of trees with a 
pretty walk, and had been the favorite seat of his mother. 
He seemed then first to realize her death ; he had borne the 
shock thus far, and listened to the cold preparations for 
the funeral; but when the time drew near which was to 
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sever the last bond, and actually take away the well- 
known features and kind voice, he was fairly unmanned; 
and he had come, as if hoping all might be an illusion, 
to his mother’s room; the room where her smile had 
greeted him in childhood and manhood, and where all 
was unchanged, except that she welcomed him no more. 
If there is any feeling too sacred for remark, it is the 
withering desolation, with which a son prepares to follow 
a mother to the grave; to see the thousand scenes, hal- 
lowed by her care, and affection, and counsel, left desolate, 
and to know that whatever he has done for her pleasure 
or ubhappiness, is unalterable for ever. 

Arthur’s sister came in, for the hour had arrived. ‘So 
it is time, Mary! Iam glad I was with her at the last — 
oh, what would I have given then, had I remembered her 
parting words the morning [I left home—had her only 
son—” He raised his head and looked about his moth- 
er’s chamber, with a look of bitter recollection. 

The funeral was soon over. Some came to the church- 
yard for the coldest of all curiosity —some in return for 
the kindness of the widow —some to meet their neigh- 
bours—and some out of respect to the family. Arthur 
stood alone during the service, and opposite him his sister, 
with several friends. ‘The visitors presently began to 
disperse,— and after a few parting remarks,—a few con- 
jectures as to the future prospects of the children — how 
Arthur, the favorite child perhaps, had sustained the loss, 
and whether Mary was to remain at the homestead, 
with neighbouring offers of kind services and attentions,— 
the church yard was deserted, and the widow had passed 
quietly away. 


Il. 


A mild August moon had just risen upon West Point,— 
the pleasure-hunters had finished their rambles —all this 
many years after what we have been considering —and 
were loitering about the balconies of the Hotel, when the 
paddles of the evening boat, as she came proudly up the 
river, faithfully pictured on the waves, attracted attention. 
The Hudson wound gracefully round the Point, with now 
and then a bright wave breaking in the moonlight,— and 
ranging off on each side, edged by the dark rising of the 
opposite bank, hid itself among the highlands. Fort Put- 
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nam was looking down upon us—with its difficult ac- 
cess, and deep arches, and misshapen embrasures, and 
mossy gateways, and crumbling walls,—while the dark 
hills raised themselves boldly in the soft light, unaltered 
probably, to a peak, from when the brave and the famed 
looked upon their dingy tops. What associations are pecu- 
liar to that spot! How different the gay rambles and 
ringing laughter, which now-a-days enliven West Point, 
from the sternness and resolution and lurking treach- 
ery, which once found a home there! 

Before long the groups retired to the drawing room, to 
the same scene of music and dancing and flirtation, 
which the lively butterflies of cities, annually take part 
in. Strangers met and were no longer strangers, and 
parted the next day and were no longer friends. I like 
to make one of such an assembly, confusion and incon- 
venience are amusing in their way. Friendship holds out 
a carte-blanche, and chance fills it up. ‘There were mid- 
dle-aged ladies who were disposed to regard their hus- 
bands as superfluous,—and young ladies who thought 
such appendages quite indispensable. ‘There were mothers 
who brought forlorn and captivating daughters to the 
watering place; and men of business, and men of pleas- 
ure,—all making a very agreeable compound. 

Several years had elapsed since the simple funeral of the 
widow. Arthur walked away sadly when the last clod 
fell upon her coffin, and we had not met since. 

I had come up the Hudson as somewhat of a loiterer, 
and was standing alone at one end of the room, while the 
dance went merrily onward. ‘The attraction to me, was 
a bright-eyed Southern girl, with raven hair, a dimple 
or two, a form which dancing placed in a good light, 
and an expression of roguish dignity and sweetness ; every 
eye followed her as she threaded the dance. I observed 
her attentively, for she bore a striking resemblance to one 
I had formerly known — Arthur’s only sister, Mary Lang- 
don. As I gazed upon the beauty, contrasting her with 
the simple daughter of the widow, some one took my 
arm to lead me from the room. It was Arthur, and when 
I would have greeted him as an old classmate, he mo- 
tioned me to be silent, and passed hurriedly through the 
gay balcony. 

‘Do you recollect,” he asked, when we had reached the 
retired walk, ‘‘the day you stood in the village church- 
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yard at the burial of my broken-hearted mother? since 
then we have not met, and perhaps should not have met 
now, but that Mary, the blooming thing that stood there 
too,— Middleton, they tell me she is dying.” 

I asked if it were possible he had absented himself from 
her since the widow’s death. 

‘“T had killed the the kindest mother that ever loved a 
son,” he replied bitterly, ‘‘and when the last sod shut her 
mild eye and angel smile from the earth, I turned away 
from the spot, intending never to revisit it. Mary has 
been at the homestead, but I hear to-day, that consump- 
tion has not spared even her.” 

Since we had last met, Langdon was much changed. 
He loved his mother devotedly, and he was impressed 
with the idea that his thoughtlessness had shortened her 
life. ‘l'rue,no word of reproach had fallen from her, when 
he brought back from the University her blasted hopes,— 
but there was deep meaning in her sadness, and little 
merriment in her forced cheerfulness; his sister was 
perhaps no colder to him, but he felt how poorly he 
had merited their forbearing tones and kind words, and 
had been tortured by the recollection. 

He was now called back by his sister’s sickness,— and, 
notwithstanding the painful associations of the place, was 
desirous of returning with me immediately; in time, he 
hoped, to show her that several years’ wandering had not 
been fatal to all good feeling. I promised to comply, and 
in the morning boat we left the gay watering place,— its 
merry voices and sparkling eyes and thrilling associations. 
The boat heaved heavily from the wharf,—the dark hills 
upon the river, and the bright figures watching us to 
beguile the time, soon disappeared, as we moved round 
the Point, and were lost amongst the highlands. 


(il. 


It was late in the afternoon when we reached Lang- 
don’s former home. As we drove over the small hill 
which brought us to the village, and turned in upon 
old scenes which he would have been glad to forget, he 
maintained a long silence. T’'wo or three eyes met us, 
but Arthur could not recognise any one; he was too 
proud to ask congratulations as a favor, and too sad to 
receive them heartily. I was sorry that no more changes 
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had taken place in his native town; the same church 
stood on the green, and the same school-house at the bot- 
tom of the hill, and the same countenances now met him, 
as when his mother leaned on his arm to the house of 
God, and a sister’s and mother’s hopes followed him to the 
University. 

The good-hearted, enthusiastic village landlord, was 
almost the only one who did not recognise Langdon. He 
was standing under a large oak before his door when we 
alighted, impressing on several implicit believers in his 
infallibility, what a duller ear than Arthur’s would have 
understood. Mary Langdon had been a favorite in the 
place, and the simple regrets and remembrances, which 
her illness called forth, were better than louder and more 
heartless praise. 

“‘[ had rather hew the old tree over our heads,” said 
the landlord with honest feeling, ‘than that she should 
die so in the best of her days. But there’s no help, she 
is following her mother.” Sentiments to which his 
hearers gave ready assent. One thought her the best 
May-queen in the whole village, the rich squire’s daughter 
not excepted,— she had been kind to another’s mother in 
her troubles for the rent, and when Sarah Marston was so 
shunned and accused of taking the traveller’s money, she 
always encouraged her to hope for the best, and so all 
turned out as it ought,— besides, she always spoke to one 
in passing, and sometimes gave one’s children flowers as 
they went to school, with many other kindnesses which 
were not forgotten, now that Death had come among | 
them. 

The mansion and its grounds were but little altered, 
though Arthur missed many things which had formerly 
endeared the place to him. ‘I'he small garden at the side 
of the house, which his mother was fond of cultivating, 
was sadly out of order, and but for a favorite tree or two, 
might not have been distinguished from many in the 
neighbourhood. As we walked rapidly to the house, an 
old family friend, who had called ‘just to enquire if the 
poor girl had any hope,” encountered us, and had an abun- 
dance to say, and was overjoyed that ‘‘ Master Arthur” 
had not forgotten the old place after all. 

A neighbour opened the door to us, and another came 
out of the sitting room; every thing seemed to remind 
Arthur that his home was not as it had been. He would 
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have gone directly to his sister, but she had fallen asleep, 
while the nurse, with peculiar and disgusting officiousness, 
forbade her being waked, and commenced an account of 
the illness of her patient, and the slight hopes of her re- 
covery. Langdon could not endure it, and declaring he 
must see her even though she slept, soon left the room. 

The wasted cheek, sunken eye, and hurried breath of 
the sleeper, made it evident that Arthur had not come 
back too soon. Consumption, that ever withers the fairest 
and purest flowers, had been at its work; day after day had 
found Mary Langdon weaker and paler and fairer; she 
only hoped her brother might come home before she died, 
for he had written her seldom since they parted in the 
church-yard, and she knew a sister’s words might recall 
him to himself. She had lingered during the day, almost 
unexpectedly, and had now fallen into a gentle slumber. 
Arthur stood by the bedside watching the placid counte- 
nance of the invalid, and hoping as it occasionally varied, 
like the faint shadows of moonlight, that she would 
awake to smile as she used to, and perhaps recover after 
all. Yet her quick breathing continued, and although 
she once or twice changed slightly her posture, and smiled 
as in a broken dream, she still slept on. Hour after hour 
he sat in the chamber, turning over the various books and 
amusements of the invalid’s latter days, or reading what 
she had written on the loose bits of paper upon the table, 
while the least movement brought him to her side,— but 
the consumptive did not awake. He would have given 
worlds to have told her he had come home, but he hoped 
she might be refreshed by quiet, and did not arouse her. 
At length, disappointed and impatient, he kissed her pale 
forehead, and retired to rest. 

Arthur passed a sad night; he had returned to his 
home, but his mother was not there, and had been heart- 
broken, he felt, by her son’s disgrace,— while his sister, 
the merry laughing girl he once knew, was soon to fol- 
low her. Bitter reminiscences of broken resolutions and 
forgotten promises came over him, and he was glad to 
see the light of morning breaking into his chamber. 

He went immediately to his sister. ‘‘ Has she awoke?” 
he asked, as he hurried softly across the room, and gazed 
at the invalid. No,—the same quiet sleeper lay there, as 
the night before,—unchanged, perhaps, except that Ar- 
thur fancied her breathings were quicker, and her counte- 
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nance somewhat paler. Again and again he listened, but 
she did not awake, and in his perplexity he almost believ- 
ed her long rest a favorable symptom. 

The physician presently came. —‘‘ May we not have 
hope?” asked Langdon, “she has slept since last evening.” 
An involuntary smile came over the man’s features, as he 
tried the pulse, and turned slowly from the _ bedside. 
Langdon marked him narrowly. ‘‘ Youcannot think her 
worse? she surely will be refreshed by this sleep,” said he, 
and approaching her, he leaned anxiously over the bed and 
kissed his sister’s cheek. ‘‘ Mary is certainly better,— her 
forehead is quite cool now, and I trust her pulse,’’— but 
Arthur fell back, for the invalid’s hand was cold and 
damp, and her pulse did not beat,—he saw the truth, 
sickness had done its worst, and his sister was dead. 

Before I left the village, Mary Langdon was buried 
beside the widow, in the church-yard. 


THE SLIMTON LETTERS. 


NO. If. THEOPHILUS SLIMTON ESQ. TO MRS. SARAH SLIMTON. 


My pEAR SARAH, 


We arrived in Boston the evening before last, in good 
health and spirits. Kate had suffered a little from stage- 
sickness, but soon recovered,—and Sophronia was too 
much delighted with the idea of being for the first time in 
the celebrated Literary Emporium, to be otherwise than 
happy. ‘The Smiths were very well pleased to see us, 
and had expected our arrival for several days. ‘Their oldest 
son, John, (you saw him at Worcester last year, did you 
not?) had just come in from Cambridge, and offered to 
be our escort the next day, in attending the exhibition. 
{am very much pleased with his appearance and deport- 
ment. 

Yesterday, being the eighteenth, we took a carriage, 
Mrs. Smith, John, the girls, and myself, and proceeded to 
Cambridge, where we arrived about half past ten. George 
was prepared to receive us. I found, singularly enough, 
that the room, which he occupies, is the very same which 
I held during my Freshman year,— and the reminiscences, 
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which this circumstance called up, were of a mournfully 
pleasurable cast. It was pleasing to think of the many 
delightful hours which I had passed within those well- 
known walls, and of the fresh and buoyant feelings of 
youth that gave those delights their charm,— but it was 
sad to reflect that so many of the light-headed and warm- 
hearted companions, who contributed to the zest of our 
enjoyments, had preceded me to that bourn, towards 
which every succeeding year seems to hurry me with 
accelerated rapidity. 

George will give you an account of the exercises of the 
day,— I have left half the sheet blank for that purpose. 
[t appears to me, though it may be nothing more than a 
fond parent’s willing delusion, that George has already 
acquired something of that manliness and self-reliance, 
which, I have always maintained, must be conferred by a 
college education,— for which, as you know, I have ever 
been an earnest advocate. 

The girls, I believe, are very well and happy; how- 
ever, they will write of their own concerns to you, or 
their school-confidants;— they have not plagued me so 
much as I expected with their chattering. I shall return 
on Monday or Tuesday at farthest, till when, I am ever 

Yours affectionately, 
THEOPHILUS SLIMTON. 


Mrs. 8S. SuimtTon, 
Slimtonville, Mass. 





NO.ITV. MASTER G. A. SLIMTON TO MRS. SARAH SLIMTON. 


My pear MorTHER, 

F'aTuHER says I must give you an account of the whole 
exhibition on this little half sheet of paper; but if I were 
to tell you all about it, it would take half a quire, at least. 
Besides I am rather tired just now, so I will be very short 
in my story. 

First, you must know, that Father, and Mrs. Smith, 
and John Smith, and Kate, and Sophrony came out to 
my room a little after ten, and I received them as well as 
I was able, with a little treat of fruit and lemonade, and 
such like. At eleven we adjourned to the chapel, which 
was all fitted up for the performances. ‘The lower floor 
was occupied by the company, and at the one end, just at 
the foot of the pulpit, there was a stage for the speakers. 
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In the pulpit above sat the President, with his four-cor- 
nered hat on, looking as grand as Nebuchadnezzar. ‘The 
performers all wore black gowns with sleeves large 
enough to hold me in, and spouted and swung their arms, 
till they looked like so many Methodist ministers, Just or- 
dained. I did not listen to one half that they said, for I 
find that it is not the custom to do so. 

The music was very good indeed. It was by the “ Pie- 
Erian Sodality,’ which Mr. Middleton says is the way 
they latinized the words, Pie-eating Society,—for when 
they meet to have a good time, they have nothing but 
mince and apple and custard pies to eat,—just as the 
Hasty Pudding Club have nothing but Indian pudding,— 
and the Porcellians only roast pig. So you see what odd 
Societies they have in College.* 

Iam nearly at the bottom of the sheet, so I will only 
say, that after the exhibition, I rode in with father to Mr. 
Smith’s, where I am writing this letter. I was very glad 
to get the stockings —they are just right. Give my love 
to William, and don’t let him cut and hack my apple tree 
again, as Pa says he has done. I wish I had burnt his 
plaguy hatchet before I came away. 

Your affectionate Son, 
GeorceE Aueustus SLIMTON. 


NO. V. MISS CATHERINE SLIMTON TO MISS LUCY MAVERLY. 


My DEAR, DEAR Lucy, 


You don’t know what you have lost,—I do so wish 
you had been here — you can’t think what a fine day I 
have had. I was at the exhibition yesterday with Pa and 
Mrs. Smith and John Smith (he is her son, you know, 
and a good sort of a young gentleman), and we did have 
such a fine day —O, you ought to have been there. 

The roads were horrid dusty,—my new bonnet and 
my best changeable silk were all covered with dust,—1 
thought I never should have lived through it. 

George and his chum have a sweet-pretty room, and it 
is fitted up delightfully with carpet and tables and bureaus 
and chairs — but the beds are almost in the middle of the 











* It may be proper to inform our uncollegiate friends, that Mr. Middle- 
ton’s sad propensity to banter the Freshmen is glaringly apparent through- 
out this sentence,— nearly the whole account being apocryphal, 
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apartment, which I don’t like at all, ‘The buildings that 
the students live in are large, square, horrid-looking 
blocks,— but the chapel is a sweet-pretty thing, and the 
nasty North American Review may say what it pleases 
about it, for nobody will believe it. 

The exercises began in the Chapel about ten,—the 
President sat in the pulpit, and looked very pleasant and 
dignified, and I do wonder what the students could have 
to rebel for two years ago, when they made such a fuss. 
The seats were quite crowded —a great many ladies were 
there from Boston —and who do you think I saw amongst 
them? It was my Mamma’s friend Rachel Roseleaf, 
looking the same as ever,—you can’t imagine how de- 
lichted she was to see us,—I had a long confab with her, 
and she told me ali about Cambridge and Boston society, 
which I should never have known without. She pointed 
out to me Professor ————* and I was very much sur- 
prised when [ saw him.—I had expected, you know, to 
see an old, musty book-dried pedant —for I thought all 
professors were so. But he is a very pleasant-looking gentle- 
man, and I should think not more than twenty sez or seven, 
and has the most delightful laugh I ever heard. _But who 
do you guess he is engaged to? I won’t tell you till I 
return; but Mr. Larache said he would ¢ntroduce me to 
her, and I should be delighted with her. 

By the way, L ought to have told you that I was pre- 
sented by George, to his friends, Mr. Larache and Mr. 
Amadon. I did not like Mr. Larache very much,— he 
was just the same as a// Southerners, very cool and self- 
possessed, and didn’t seem to care what one thought 
about him. He talked a good deal about lterature, and 
all that sort of stuff, and when [ asked him to write in 
my album (for they say he can write sweet-pretty verses), 
he said he detested albums,— which was horrid impolite 
—don’t you think so? But O, Mr. Amadon—TI do so 
admire him,—he is such a delightful man,—and was so 
polite, and so attentive, and so witty! you can’t think 
how I laughed, and what compliments he paid me,— Iam 
almost ashamed to think of them.— But they were said 
so gracefully. Sophronia did not like him a¢ all, she 
said he was a characterless fop, and she conversed all the 
time with that horrid we Von Schatz —a hideous, 


* Ms. illegible. 
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short, black-haired, German-looking student,—who bored 
me dreadfully with his mysticism and criticism and dog- 
matism, and all that sort of thing. 

[ did not pay much attention to the speakers, for I find 
that nobody thinks of minding them,— but they looked 
oddly enough in their black gowns with sleeves twice as 
large as my bishops. They all came up on the staze, 
with a paper in their hands, and made their bows, and 
spoke their speeches, and walked off, and the people clap- 
ped them. But this showed how much they cared for 
them, for when the MaTrHEMATICAL performers came on 
with their rolls of paper, and did not say one word, they 
applauded them as loud as any, which was very ridicu- 
lous. 

I shall go to the theatre to-morrow, and I am almost 
giddy with delight at the thought; for you know how 
much we used to talk about it at school, and how we tried 
to get up one, but the school-mistress would not permit 
it. Give my love to Arabella and little Johnny, and 
believe me for ever and ever, 

Your loving friend, 
Kate S.iimton. 


NO. VI. MISS SOPHRONIA SLIMTON TO MISS CORINNA PARKINGTON, 


DEAREST FRIEND, 


THe delights of intellectual gratification are only 
equalled by ‘the enjoyments which spring from mental 
cultivation; and these elevated delectations are farther 
enhanced by the pleasures of literary correspondence. 
Idiosyncrasy is thus developed, and character receives its 
manifestation by the reciprocity of reflected peculiarities. 
The bridle, which public supervision inflicts on the dis- 
play of mental capabilities, is extinguished by the un- 
restrained familiarity of private intercourse ; and I there- 
fore take this opportunity of delineating to you, my 
beloved companion in intellectual improvement, the 
events of a diurnal day lately passed by me at that recep- 
tacle for the foundation of science *— Cambridge, in hopes 
that you may thence receive aslight quantum of that sat- 
isfaction which I was enabled to Rene: 





* This seems to be a periphraste of my fair and erudite friend for the more 
vulgar expression, ‘‘seat of learning.” P. V. L. 
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An exhibition at Harvard University! What delightful 
and salutary emotions press upon the mind in reflecting 
upon such a circumstance! Here were the Great and 
Good,—the mighty of former times,— first armed for their 
glorious race; here was the food of knowledge instilled 
into their unsophisticated understanding; here they arose 
to their full stature of intellectual giants, and here they 
graduated! ‘Thrilling recollection! As I trod those 
classic halls, it seemed to me as if the seeds of futurity 
had opened te my gaze, and I beheld the children of Har- 
vard sweeping in solemn procession! Surprising idea! 

Of the general character of the exhibition I can only 
say that it corresponded to my anticipation. ‘The ver- 
nacular parts in English were such as must reflect dis- 
tinction on the performers, considering their juvenility. 
Those which I most admired, however, were the Greek 
oration and the Chaldee dialogue. I should not, however, 
have perceived the exuberant elegance of the latter, but 
for the impressive observations of Mr. Amadon, a young 
gentleman of the Senior class, who seems to be intelli- 
gent, but somewhat given to levity.* 

With the conversation of Mr. Von Schatz, another 
member of the same class, I was highly entertained. It 
was, at once, profound and deep, varying from the ab- 
strusest subject of metaphysical inquiry, to the deepest 
questions of intellectual philosophy. We talked especial- 
ly of that delightful and remarkable publication, Sartor 
Resartus ; and he fully coincided with me in the opinion 
that it was a peculiar work, and completely suas generi,— 
that nothing had ever been written in the least resembling 
it, and probably nothing ever would be again. 

It is impossible for me to relate to you all the circum- 
stances of this eventful day,—neither would you desire 
to be made acquainted with them, some being remarkable 
for nothing but their triviality. Were I of Kate’s turn, I 
might indeed recall to mind a few such idle things as the 
compliments and vain remarks with which some are so 
pleased. Andif Mr. Amadon did say that I resembled the 
seraphs in more than mere knowledge (for cherubs, you 





“ Itis needless to say that the Chaldee dialogue is an offspring of the 
teeming brain of this ‘intelligent young gentleman,”? who seems to have 
played upon the slight and amiable failing of the fair but blue Sophronia, in 


cerren oe slight estimation in which he perceived himself to be 
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know, are characterized by loving, and seraphs by know- 
ing), and if Mr. Larache did declare that I looked divine- 
ly, why should I refer to such frippery of a moment ?— 
I abandon them to those who spend their lives in pursuing 
that bauble, pleasure, never reflecting on the inferior 
brightness of the jewel of mind; but Miss Roseleaf said 
she never saw me looking so charmingly. 

‘To-morrow evening we shall attend a theatrical exhi- 
bition at the 'remont, where I shall see the beautiful 
creations of our bard of nature bodied forth in the repre- 
sentations of reality. I anticipate therefrom, as you may 
suppose, much enjoyment. 

Give my rembrances to your respected mother, and be- 
lieve me, 

Kver your friend, 
In intellectual union, 
SoPpHRONIA SLIMTON.* 


MODESTY. 


TO —-——— 





Tne bud, that screen’d by sheltering leaves, 
No soiling dust within receives, 

Nor to the careless passer by 

Reveals one half its fragrancy ; 

The half-hid brook with current clear, 
Whose music soft none else may hear, 
Except the flowers and bending sedge 
That grow upon its very edge; 

The lake within the forest deep, 
Which, placid as an infant’s sleep, 
The images of stars and leaves 

In silent sympathy receives ; 

The star, whose mild and timid light 
Doth not attract the common sight, 
And all things in the world beside, 
Where worth and beauty are allied, 
To notice-shrinking modesty, 

Were all created but to be 


The emblems, sweetest girl, of thee. 
7..4 





* Whether I shall be able to obtain any more numbers of these epistles, 
I cannot say; but I hear that the publication of the first number, has made 
considerable commotion in Slimtonville. P. V. L. 
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MORNING SONG OF THE FAIRIES. 


MORNING SONG OF THE FAIRIES. 


Come sisters, away, ere the dark mountain’s top 
Has been touched by Aurora’s fresh fingers ; 
Haste, haste far away, ere the morning breaks, 
While the dark before dawning still lingers ; 
For the fairies’ hour is the still hush of night, 
When the blest among men are sweet sleeping, 
And pure dreams are swelling the maiden’s breast, 
Till she for sad fancies is weeping! 
And this is the hour when the lonely and grieved 
Borne down by their sorrows are waking, 
When sound, and mankind, and creation sleep, 
And only their sad hearts are breaking! 
When the suppliant prayer for the weak and the low, 
With their sighs, toward Heaven are ascending, 
And the mourner’s grief at the bursting tie, 
With the groans of the dying are blending! 
# * % € % #* 


And the cold moon looks down on old ocean’s bed, 
The rich depths of his treasures revealing, 
His caverns of coral, and grottos of pearl, 
And nymphs o’er the crested waves stealing ! 
And the gilded edges of distant waves, 
Seem nearer and nearer shore dancing, 
Like the brilliant sheen of a thousand spears, 
When seen in the bright sun advancing! 
And the tired sea-wind comes moaning along, 
As if o’er a dying harp sweeping, 
Till its lull falls asleep on the trackless shore, 
As spent as a child, tired with weeping ! 
And sweetly and softly the land-breeze at night 
Sighs low o’er the hill-top and mountain, 
Just waking the dew that’s asleep on the leaves, 
Just stirring to wavelets the fountain ! 
"T is the hour of the fairies, the witching hour, 
When we dance on the breeze to sweet numbers ; 
When the violet’s leaf is our Queen’s attire, 
And the lily the couch where she slumbers ! 
Come sisters away, ere the dark mountain-top, 
Has been touched by Aurora’s fresh fingers, 
Haste, haste far away, ere the morning breaks, 
While the dark before dawning still lingers! 
For the fairies’ song is finished to-night, 
And finished our dance by the fountain ; 
Earth’s sounds are awaking, fresh morning is breaking, 
And we must away o’er the mountain! - 
Yoricx. 
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VON SCHATZ* ON AUTOGRAPHOLOGY. NO. II. 


« Lo! now the light of Lerrrers ! — The hush’d world 
Sleeps in a moral beauty. Force, outhurl’d 

Far from her godless throne, now dreams in dust, 
O’er all that made her hated and accurst. 

Free thought, upbearing on her eagle wings, 

Soars to the country of diviner things; 

And on the path of immortality, 

Looks up and onward with a clearer eye! 

Science has cast her stateliness away, 

And strays mid flowers, and mingles with the gay ; 
To worms bequeaths her talismanic robe, 

Whose volumes once portentous swept the globe ; 
And now discumber’d o’er the. land she flies, 

To win the humble and to charm the wise.”’ 


Light of Letiers. 


Even as the body, in which the spiritual and godlike 
portion of mortality is inhumed, is but the clay-manifes- 
tation of the inward and invisible, by an outward and 
visible type, so may the earth- wrought and tangible works 
of man be considered as the symbols and betokenings of 
his combined and twofold nature. Whatso in them is 
the result of hand-labor and machine-power, is of the 
body ; whatso beareth the regal-stamp of thought, is but 
the working of the inward and thought-weaving spirit. 
So may the hive- -swarming city, the many- -columned tem- 
ple, the land-enlacing canal be termed the mind-writing 
of mortals on the wide earth-sheet of God. And in a 
humbler degree, the hand writing (handschrift ) of a spirit- 
gifted being of clay, may well interpret the character- 
phases of the world- -eclipsed light within. 

Therefore would we call the attention of our heart- 
beloved readers to the above-placed autograph. We 


Ss lS 


* My friend, Mr. Larache, having relapsed into a violent fit of laziness, 
which he is pleased to term indisposition, | have consented, at his earnest 
request, to supply his place in illustrating the accompanying autograph. 


Von S&S. 
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believe it to be a heralding of the spirit-woof of the wri- 
ter; from it, even as from his features, may be read the 
time-fashioned lineaments of the mind within. 

And, firstly, the letters lean back-striving, unlike those 
of the leaden-thoughted multitude; Mr. Mellen is there- 
fore a singular being, a self-parallel, an autochthon of na- 
ture, like none of his fellow, earth-wrought, two-legged 
companions; and he writeth verses which are truly suz 
generis. His productions are not remarkable for clear- 
ness and connexion of parts; for proof-conviction, be- 
hold the large m, and the small n, in the accompanying 
name-words. But he hath composed what beareth the 
seal of poet-beauty,— for are not the lines of his script- 
letters fair and delicately traced? So may we know him 
for the author of the ‘‘ Bugle,” and the lines to ‘ Napo- 
leon!” 

Behold, moreover, the long back-reaching stroke of the 
capital m. See how it pierceth far beyond the borders of 
its own space, into the limits of the before-gone! Even 
so does the mind of the author love to extend its back- 
ward-glance, deep into the sepulchre-halls of the buried 
Past, and revel among the ashes and sarcophagi of the 
mighty dead. Even so does he unite himself in soul- 
sympathy with the earth-crumbled, and draw thence, in 
deep oracle-revery, the lever-thoughts which are to move 
the moral world. For the which he deserveth more than 
the heart-admiration of a Von Schatz, or the brain-wanting, 
taste-deficient sneers of an Amadon. 

In the mean time we recommend to his mind-notice 
the following verse-extract from the celebrated ‘‘ Corpus 
Deliciarum,” of the great Philosopher and Poet, Vonno- 
nius Schatsius, who lived, in body-attire, somewhere in 
the dark ages, and died of laughing at his own word- 
twisting wit. 

«QO Mellene qui long solebas makere versos, 
Whyé donteas tu nunc takere plus paineorum ? 
Sepé rhymi non sunt vere righti nec approbati, 
Szpé too sensus versuum est imperceptibilis, Sir ; 
Nunc si eos errores you correcteas quickle, 


You eris siné doubto magnus et finus poeta; 
Hoc, O Mellene, is omne quod nunc scriblero. VA.e.”’ 
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OI WYPo®PATOT. — No. Ill. 


‘ Tobacco is a Critticke, 
That still old paper turneth, 
W hose labor and care 
Are as smoke in the air, 
That ascends from a rag when it burneth. 


‘* This makes me sing so ho, so ho, boys, 
Ho boys sound I loudly, 
Earth ne’er did breed 
Such a jovial weed, 
Whereof to boast so loudly.” 


Barton Holliday, 1618. 
‘Otay 10 Buxyo totsd, 
”“ Evdovot at MEDIMVEL. 


Anacreon, Ode 27. 


fNov. 1836. Editorial conclave with all the Paraphernalia, in their 
wonted state of preservation, except three chairs, which by some strange 
metamorphosis,* are changed from “ Genus quadrupes’”’ to ‘* Genus 
bipes.”” Sofa covering “ yawns at alteration.” Box of Principés, with 
two ‘celebration candles”’ rampant in the centre of the table,— ten ink- 
stands, fourteen quills, six quires of soiled paper, and Von Schatz’s 
Spectacles couchant on a green cloth. Larache disputing ground ob- 
stinately with a spider w hich is letiing himself down slowly from the 
wall over his head, said Lurache being too lazy to get up, “ laetus hispida 
pugna.” Vernon walking the room with a classic step,— Middleton 
relating .to Amadon various hobgoblin adventures he met with on re- 
turning home from the last meeting.] 


3 


‘¢[ wonder what can be the matter with friend Julius,”’ said Vernon, stop- 
ping in the midst of his ambulations, and taking his cigar between his thumb 
and fore-finger, with that gracefulness which an adept alone is master of, * I 
should really like to know, Buck, what has hi = ned to him lately. He 
left the room in a strange manner just now.’’ — The President turned round 
with a very dignified air from the grate, where he had been gazing, for the 
last ten minutes, upona huge sea-coal fire, that seemed by its voleano- like puffs, 
to be striving very hard to rival the “* wreaths of sable »,” that ascended slow- 
ly from Larache’s mouth. There was a mark of disturbed majesty in his 
countenance, at the thought of such an unceremonious appeal. President 
Falconer was the title which he fancied he ought always to receive. How- 
ever the meeting had not been called to order,— no direct rule had therefore 
been broken, and Vernon was ever a hater of forms and ceremonies. Taking 
all these things into consideration, the President endeavoured to return as 
soft an answer as possible, by replying, ‘‘ That he had observed nothing in 
his appearance which gave intimation that any change had taken place in 
his feelings, or that disagreeable ox ‘currences had sprung up in his path. 
However if any thing has happened,” continued he, passing his hand over 
his brow, “1 should judge from Mr. Von Schatz’s character, that it would 
not be kept in secrecy long, but on the contrary must very soon transpire.”’ 


‘Slight is the breeze that wafts the gossamer, 
And frail the cord that ties the insect’s wing, 
But the heart quivers at a slighter breath, 
Than bears aloft the sun-beam voyager, 


* Vide Plotinbogus de transformatione, Lib. III. Sec. 48. 
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And frailer are the filaments that bind 
The human bosom to its fellow breast, 
Than those weak threads the little artist spins 
Such slender fibres must be often rent,’ 


cried Middleton, who had just finished his conversation with Amadon. «is 
by no means follows that any remarkable event has occurred,” said Larache, 
‘‘as Philip has just insinuated by that quotation from his very convenient 
volume of ‘Old Plays.’ Besides, these highly sensitive, German-wrought, 
metaphysical sort of minds, I contend, are extremely liable to— ”’ 

Here he was interrupted by the entrance of Von Schatz himself, and by the 
warning stroke of the clock, which just then sounded the hour of eight. 
‘“* Order, gentlemen,’ exclaimed Pres. Falconer ; ; whereat every one, except 
Julius, fell to smoking in a precise and becoming manner, and _ took ‘his seat 
prepared for the discussion of various weighty matters. Von Schatz stood 
by the table, looking steadfastly upon his spectacles, which he had left there 
a few minutes before, when he vanished so abruptly from the room; he had 
bitten off the end of his cigar and continued chewing it, with the appearance 
of one whose thoughts were far removed from all sublunary and terrestrial 

objects. 

‘* Please give your votes for Secretary, gentlemen,” called out the Presi- 
dent with a clear voice,—a thing by the way which he prides himself on 
highly ; and indeed those deep sonorous tones, joined with his tall and grace- 
ful figure, are well cleulat ed to make animpression. ‘The votes were count- 
ed, and “hor ribile dictu! ’’ Ashley Vernon was declared chosen. Wherefore 
in his new capacity he doth here proceed to record the multifarious transactions 
of which he was an eye and car witness. ‘“* A speech! aspeech!’’ cried 
Amadon, as Vernon deliberately seated himself in his official chair and 
seized the ruins of what was once a goose-quill, «A speech is always ex- 
pected on such an important occasion. There is no excuse. 


‘<7 cannot tell what you or other men 
Think of this thing, but for my single self, 
t had as licf not hear, as hear a speech,” 


whispered Middleton in a low voice to Larache, evidently no little piqued at 
the comments made upon his own remarks at the last meeting. ‘* These speech- 
es are commonly poor things.’’ **1l agree with you on that point,’ answer- 
ed Paul, with a knowing wink. Philip was discomfited on his own ground. 
Ashley triumphed a little, and as the President mentioned something about 
‘‘ order,” ** custom,” and ‘‘ obeying rules,” he arose though greatly against 
his will, and spoke as follows : 


There is an hour the tongue must sleep — 


(‘* Most foul and unnatural murder” is done to the metaphor in this sen- 
tence,” says Middleton in a low tone, ** The tongue sleeping forsooth!”’ 
However nothing daunted Vernon continues. ) 


His words are few who feels most deep; 
The empty zealot ’s ever known 

By the rough loudness of his tone, 

But he who feels is sometimes found 
The stillest when the cheer goes round. 
[ say no more and hope you ‘li think 
Me faithful both to pen and ink 

And find in me a zeal as fervent, 

As ever graced a humble servant. 


<* Let us proceed to business,”’ said the President, taking up the second 
Number of Harv ardiana, and casting his eye with evident satisfaction over 
its contents, ** What has been the success of these second fruits of our labor? 
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Have they gratified the taste of the reading community?”’ ‘* Reading com- 
munity,’ muttered Von Schatz, (who had taken a seat close to the grate, 
and had not opened his mouth for the last fifteen minutes, except ever and anon, 
for the emission of a dense voluine of a cloud-like substance, which he denom- 
inated the ‘‘ semi-pellucid garment of the etherialized earth-spurning-essence 
of Tobacco).’’ ‘* i should like to know whom you call the reading commu- 
nity.’ Here, past doubt, a furious debate would have ensued on definitions, 
‘ genera, differentia,’ &c., at which Julius was unequalled in his knowl- 
edge, and the President in determination and uncompromising obstinacy ; but 
Amadon parted the two champions, by remarking, that “ he could perhaps 
give them some idea of the favor, which the second Number had met with, 
from the opinions he had heard expressed.’’ ‘* Please relate as quickly as 
possible,” said Vernon, as he saw Amadon commence playing with the chain 
of his glass, «let us hear what you have to say on the subject.” 

** Every man should take his own time,” answered Larache, “ hurry and 
bustle may be proper in the market, or a steamboat, but nowhere else. 
Let him discuss at his leisure, the hours are plenty. Time is not such a 
testy old gentleman as some have imagined.’ 

‘You are right there,’ replicd Middleton with a good natured smile, 
«« when however he grows a little over earnest (as he does sometimes most 
indisputably), and begins to shake his sand glass at us, and whet up his 
scythe, why the best way is, sit down coolly and tell him to rattle and mow 
on,— you are in no haste yourself. > <¢ Time,” said Von Schatz, “‘ has never 
been properly designated. The figure, under which it has commonly been 
presented to the human understanding, is entirely incorrect. Time | hold to 
be the mirage of Eternity.’ “ All this has nothing to do with what Ama- 
don said he could tell us about our Journal,” interrupted Vernon, “ and I 
propose that an opportunity be now given him to explain.” ‘I second the 
motion,’ cried Middleton; whereupon Mr. Charles Orville proceeded to 
state, ** that being at a party a few evenings since, his attention was drawn 
to a number of young ladies and gentlemen, who had gathered in one corner 
of the room, and were debating some question with a great earnestness and 
fervency. He could not help overhearing part of their discourse, it was 
uttered in so loud atone. The dispute was principally carried on between 
Miss Vocalia Glenrose and Ezekiel Flat. The subject, much to his horror 
and consternation, was the “literary merits of Harvardiana.” ‘ Oh! it does 
not suit my poor fancy a straw’s worth,” said the fair Vocalia. ‘It is not 
half romantic enough. It contains none of those dear, precious legends of 
imprisoned knights and forlorn maidens, none of those sweet affecting stories of 
great giants. — “There! that is just like you; I never did see such a girl 
in all my life!’ interrupted the unceremonious Ezekiel. ‘ Did not the very 
last Number contain a history of a giant,— how his son fell sick, and how 
they gave him a hogshead of salts, and all that sort of monstrous and fanci- 
ful things? I want tosee a little more real solidity in lieu of the romantic, 
for my part.” “Well, every person to his taste,’ answered the beautiful 
Vocalia, a little jostled at the bluntness of her bow-legged (here Von 
Schatz was seen pay more than common attention, ) opponent; ** but that 
giant was far from coming up to my ‘beau ideal,’ and as for solidity I am 
sure you could not want any thing more solid, (here the President pricked 
up his ears and looked very self-satisfied, supposing that a mention of a 
certain essay upon Fox, Pitt, &e., would follow,) more material, more 
palpable, more gross, (Pr esident manifestly disturbed, ) than that same hor- 
rible, ( President’ s confusion increases,) unconscionable monster.’ (A 
malicious grin from Larache followed by * Oh that this too, too solid flesh 
would melt, thaw and resolve itself into adew,”’ from Middleton. ‘© Between 
grief and surprise Falconer is speechless.’ ’) * Miss Arithea Pimpleton,” Or- 
ville continued, “‘ broke the silence that ensued on this terrible burst of eloquence 
from Vocalia, by stating, ‘‘ that next to Blackwood’s Magazine, the Knick- 
erbocker, and the New “Monthly, the Harvardiana made altogether the best 
hair-papers and lamp-lighters ; for she preved it that morning by tearing up 
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all of the “Stranger’s Manuscripts.” (Here a sudden fit of shivering 
seized the Secretary, who complained that the room was very cold, and 
arising suddenly began to poke the fire most unmercifully, to the great 
annoyance of Von Schatz, who had both feet lodged over the grate. 
What ensued while he was so engaged he cannot say, but was called from 
his abstractions by a cry from Middleton, who exclaimed,) * | move that 
any farther criticisms of these personages be dispensed with. It is a useless 
waste of time to listen to them, for they do not seem at all to the point.” 
“ With that sentiment I most heartily concur,’ added Vernon, “ this is evi- 
dently neither the time, nor the occasion to retail the common places of small 
gossip. At first I indeed, was ready to hear, what I supposed just and fair 
remarks, whether severe, or not; but from the specimens that Orville has 
presented, any farther display of his wares I should judge to be wholly 
‘gratuitous.’ ”’ ‘* Let the matter be indefinitely postponed,” said Von Schatz, 
««| have something to unfold which very impertinently encroaches upon the 
dignified omneity of this club, as well as the individual existence of each 
member in particular.” All farther criticisms were overruled by the Presi- 
dent, who called the attention of the members to the remarks of Julius. 
Larache for the first time sat up straight in his chair, and Middleton said 
something about ‘‘ a thunderbolt wrapt up in a mantle of mist,’ judging from 
Schatz’s appearance, though not from his words, that a terrible display was 
about to take place. ‘* The subject | am to speak upon,” said Julius rising, . 
‘js one which exceedingly interests me, because it involves mistaken ap- 
prehensions of my Philosophy, and false conclusions therefrom. Sensible 
Man, I have ever maintained, is but the shadowing forth of an occult and in- 
visible essence, but I have likewise most strenuously argued, that this es- 
sence — this thinking soul, has a positive, individual, real existence, per se ; 
that it cannot be blended with another— taking a simile from the atomic 
theory —any more than two original, primary particles of matter can be 
mingled together. Now some person, error-led by the words of my Philoso- 
phy, and not fully acquainted with its deep-hidden meaning, has sent 
you a letter in which he seems to doubt of my real being. (The letter is 
here read to the members.) He supposes that Von Schatz is a merely nom- 
inal personage ,— a mere arbitrary letter-assemblage, corresponding to no fixed 
determinate Idea; consequently he bandies about, and applies this word in a 
highly unceremonious manner, attaching it to, and making it the representa- 
tive of individuals, whose spirit-existence is separate and distinct from my 
own. (‘ Most lucid reasoning,’ whispers Amadon.) This I call an 
outrage,—a gross, unpardonable affront. £ a mere shadow! I affirm by 
the ghost of the departed Kant, by these two crescent legs of mine, by this 
sear, which frowns upon my brow, that Jam, what Iam.” (Here the fall- 
ing of a pen which the Secretary dropped was heard in every part of the 
room.) ‘The angry Julius sat quietly down, after he had thus disburthened 
his mind of the load which had weighed upon it all the evening. ‘ Yes,” 
cried Vernon extending his hand, ** we will ever maintain that you are a real 
personage. And I, in my new capacity, will here proclaim it to the world, 
that Julius Von Schatz is no other person than Julius Von Schatz,— and 
that “he is to be treated accordingly.” So let no one ever apply to himself 
the name, which is the property of Julius alone. * More than this, my 
friend,” said Vernon turning to Julius, “ that we all esteem and regard you, 
cannot have been a moment doubted by any one. Every member of this 
club will be ready to say what Mortimer told the lovely Mary Stuart, 


; “QO welchen Schatz bewahrt 
[Dieser Raum.’’] 


There were two things in this pun that particularly pleased Julius; it was 
highly complimentary, and it was in German. Therefore his perturbed soul 
was calmed; he arose and promised to think no more of the matter. 

*« Zounds,”’ exclaimed the President, forgetting on the moment all his dig- 
nity, as the clock struck ten, “* we have entirely neglected the arrangements 
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for our next number. Come, let us to the business with all haste.’ (The 
Purophagoi arise and gather around the table, whereon is displayed the 
Casket, & c., Amadon lifts up the cover with a look of wnportance. ) 


Vernon. What first may our attention claim ? 
Amadon. ‘A private Journal” is its name. 
Larache. Look at that gilded bubble there! 
Middleton. °T is Vernon’s “ Trifles light as air.” 
Falconer. What may your eye next rest upon? 
Amadon. “To Falconer from Amadon,’ 


Contained within our box prolific, 
Behold a wondrous ‘‘ Soporific ; ”’ 

‘«‘ Larache ”’ writes *‘ to his cousin” here, 
** Middleton Scribblings ’”’ next appear, 
With ** Slimton Letters” in the rear. 
Sweet ‘* Modesty ”’ and “ Fairies’ Song,’ 
Joined hand in hand now come along ; 

‘* Autographology ’’ completes, 

The contents of our * ee sheets.”’ 


Vernon. Then let us sing, our task is o’er, 

And number third shall plague no more. 
Middleton. Right merrily, shout every one, 

Our toil is past, our labor done. 
Larache. Oh! let the morning prayer-bell ring, 


We ‘ll doze and laugh and gaily sing, 

‘© Call on, thou brazen tongue, call on, 

Our work is past, our labor done, 

Let Monitors scratch as they please 

We ’ll lie in bed and take our ease, 

Let blue-nosed proctors shiver there, 

And slip-shod tutors fret and swear, 

if any ** Zicker’’* dare to look, 

A stealthy moment, on his book ; 

°T is sweet commencement parts to reach, 

Sut oh! ’tis sweeter far to ‘‘ Bleach,’ * 
CHORUS. °T is sweet commencement parts to reach, 

But oh! *tis doubly sweet to ** Bleach.” 


After the echoes of this heart-felt chorus had died away, the President 
arose, and blowing a passage through the dense smoke in order to clear a 
path for his coming speech, made known to the Society, that an unexpected 
duty had devolved upon him, which he must now discharge. ‘I find,” said 
he, ‘‘ by looking over the records of our honorable body, “that precisely two 
hundred years ago this evening (Nov. 4th), Bellomy Bosworth took the 
presidential chair, conse quently, suitable notice must be taken of the occa- 
sion.”’ ‘*I wish,’ said Middleton, ‘‘ that you had informed us of this before, 
and I would have spoken to the contractor of Chowder college for an enter- 
tertainment.” ‘Too earth-formed, too material,’ replied Von Schatz. ‘Oh! 
we can take it out in puffing,” said Larache, ** | oppose all heavy pabulum after 
eleven o’clock.”’ ‘*Gentlemen,’’ continued Falconer, ‘I offer you a senti- 
ment, ‘ Bellomy Bosworth,’ first President of the Purophagoi ; 


a a eS 





* For the benefit of those unacquainted with the college tongue, it may be proper to define 
the meaning of these words. 
Ticker. He that recites without knowing what he is talking about. One entirely inde- 
pendent of any book-knowledge.— Cotiece Lexicon. 
Bleach. He is said to bleach who prefers to be spiritually rather than bodily present at 
morning prayers, &c. — Do. 
A. V. 
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* What though no marble monument may mark 
The spot, where buried sleeps the hero’s dust, 
Inshrined his memory is in all the hearts 
Of these renowned Purophagoi | trust , 


to be smoked standing.”’ 
‘“ How long?’’ asked Larache, with half sober face. ‘Three manly 


puffs,’ answered the President. ‘No sooner said than done,” replied the 
former, falling like lead upon the sofa. ‘* Gentlemen,”’ called out Vernon, 
“<I propose a sentiment, ‘ Zoheth Smith,’ first Secretary of the Purophagoi ; 


Although no marble monument may point, 
Where softly laid the hero’s relics sleep, 

Yet every member in his secret breast, 
The memory of Zoheth Smith will keep ; 


to be smoked —”’ “Sitting by all means,” interrupted Larache. “I am not 
particular if proper respect be shown my learned predecessor,’ answered 
Vernon. “ If you will sit down like a rational animal,” said Larache, “ I will 
smoke half an hour to the departed sage, otherwise the three puffs I have 
made for Mr. Bosworth, must do for him also. I verily believe there is a 
similarity enough in the sentiments, to justify this proceeding.”’” ‘“ Any way 
to please,”’ said Vernon, and so the members seated themselves with great 
composure. 

While they were engaged in this most laudable employment, the door sud- 
denly opened, and in rushed the Printer’s Devil (if the plain truth must be 
told), who furiously demanded copy. Middleton satiated him by giving the 
whole contents of the Casket, and he decamped therewith right eagerly. 
But alas! the uncertainty of human bliss! At this moment acry of “ Fire,”’ 
‘* Heads out,’’ was heard in the distance. Four rash and inconsiderate proc- 
tors, two tutors, and five parietals, each with a mug and pail in his hand, in 
their great haste to arrive at the scene of conflagration, ran over the Devil 
and knocked him down stairs. Piteous cries of ** help! help! Purophagoi.”’ 
The whole Society burst out immediately, for the relief of the distressed, 
except one, who tarried just long enough to sign himself 


AsHLEY VERNON, Secretary. 


* Middleton affirmed that there was a dim allusion in these toasts to a very common one 
in college, commencing with ‘* Although no marble monument,” &c., but the President de~ 
nied all reference to it. a. Ve 


